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ut here on Fisherman’s Wharf 
there’s an Iron Maiden in the Wax 
Museum. You can buy turtles with 
your astrological sign painted on their 
backs. After lunching on exorbitantly 
priced crab bisques, the entire family can 
take a short ferry ride to the bullet-ridden 
walls of Alcatraz Island. With the dash and 
color of the old Barbary Coast now replaced 
by every lurid tourist trap imaginable, the 
casual observer might conclude that San 
Francisco’s days of romantic adventure 
ended with the Gold Rush. Robert Louis 
Stevenson chartering the yacht Casco here 
in 1888 and heading for the South Seas 
seems impossibly long ago. ; 
The mythology of the Bay itself is rich 
and forbidding. It is said that construction 
workers lie buried in the foundations of the 
Golden Gate, a bridge renowned as a 
springboard for suicides. While growing up 
near San Francisco I heard horror stories 
about the labyrinthine ebb tides and cur- 
rents swallowing alive anyone foolhardy 
enough to test the waters. During the boat 
trip to Alcatraz Federal Penitentiary tour 
guides credit the Bay's powerful undercur- 
rents with having deterred the likes of Ma- 
chine Gun Kelly from attempting escape. 
On the other hand, the air out here on the 
Wharf is clear and invigorating, and garish- 
ness can be left quite happily in the eye of 
the beholder. Children fly Chinese kites 
near Ghirardelli Square against a pan- 
orama of the Golden Gate, Mount Tam- 
alpais and an aquatic expanse that's such a 
melding of blues and greens it seems ren- 
dered in watercolors. 





Katherine Vaz is an ex-San Franciscan 
now living and working in Santa Monica. 
She is a regular contributor to SWIM 
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As for the impenetrability of the Bay wa- 
ters, one afternoon while watching Aquatic 
Cove, near the WPA-built Maritime Mu- 
seum, | was amazed to see six men and 
women with orange fluorescent caps march 
straight into the sea. 

In fact, on any given day from the front 
room of Modesto Lanzone's Italian restau- 
rant in the Cannery you can down some of 
his rich sacripantina and watch dozens of 
these pioneers wade into the Bay at Aquatic 
Cove. It turns out that Modesto himself 
swims there daily. 

“Tve been swimming in the Bay for four- 
teen years. I love it," he says. "Some days 
from the restaurant window I count fifty 
people in the water, and customers from 
time to time will point them out. They think 
we are really crazy. Sometimes I think so, 
too." 

Apparently these swimmers listened to a 
different set of stories while growing up. For 
the sake of a daily rough-water adventure 
they gladly brave jellyfish, sailboats, cur- 
rents of up to seven to eight miles per hour, 
curious sea lions, barges, six-foot blue 
sharks, Schlitz beer cans hurled by fisher- 
men casting for brown rockfish and walleye 
surfperch, plastic bags, whirlpools, oil 
slicks, whitecaps, eddies, marrow-freezing 
winds and a water temperature which usu- 
ally ranges between 50 to 60 degrees and 
dips below 50 during the winter. 

“Bay swimming is also a mind exercise," 
says Linda Harper, a college student and 
champion distance swimmer. “Even if those 
sharks aren't exactly man-eaters, being 
near them takes some mental adjustment." 

These Bay aficionados have been at it 
longer than you might suspect. Despite 
more clement temperatures to the south, 
the Dolphin Swimming and Boating Club 

(continued) 
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(continued) 

and the South End Rowing Club, adjacent 
to each other in Aquatic Park and sur- 
rounded by the Golden Gate National Rec- 
reation Area, have ruled as the main 
bastions of rough water swimming on the 
Pacific for over a century. 

` “Every other household in San Francisco 
recalls at least one uncle or cousin who's 
been a club member," explains Bill Walden, 
a longtime member of the Dolphin Club. 
*Once you get used to cold-water swim- 
ming, you can't give it up without experi- 
encing wrenching agony." 

Sudden immersion in the water under 
such chilling conditions causes blood ves- 
sels in the head to constrict painfully and 
the muscles in the chest to contract vio- 
lently. At first it is difficult to breathe and 
even the most experienced swimmers need 
about 200 yards to adjust to the cold before 
they settle into their strokes. No one stays in 
too long or ventures outside Aquatic Park 
alone but all attest to the mind-clearing and 
body-toning effects of 20 to 30 minutes in 
the Bay. It’s invigorating. 


Those Days of 85¢ Froglegs 


n a neighborhood where one can buy 
Jeri watches, high-tech bookcases 

and Leroy Neiman paintings, the reso- 
lutely noncommercial wooden swimming 
clubs are anachronisms, the eccentric twin 
uncles on the block. They face the ocean, 
thank you, not Jefferson Street. A glance at 
the clubs from the dock—the weather- 
vanes, bay windows and sand tracked up 
narrow stairwells—affords a magnificent 
view of the old San Francisco. Both clubs 
store cedar rowboats and trophies of a style 
and taste as lost to the ages as the art of 
penmanship. 

As if to illustrate this point, when Lawton 
Hughes, member of the Dolphin Club for 
over 50 years, showed me a framed photo of 
his old rowing team, a faded turn-of-the- 
century Police Gazette suddenly fluttered 
out from behind the matting. “Didn’t even 
know this was here,” he said, retrieving it 
from the floor. “Guess it gives you some 
idea how long we've been around better 
than I could tell you.” 

In 1877 John Whelan founded the Dol- 
phin Club at the foot of Beach Street and 
dedicated it to swimming, rowing and 
aquatic sports. Landfill projects and indus- 
try rousted it west a few blocks and then to 
the foot of Van Ness Avenue. “That build- 
ing died on the way, though," says Frank 
Drum, the Dolphin Club's Swimming Com- 
missioner. The present wooden structure 
was moved to Polk Street in 1925. Thirteen 
years later it was moved again and ended up 
in its present resting place in Aquatic Park. 
The neighboring Ariel Club, founded in 
1872, was then annexed to the Dolphin 
Club. 

The South End Rowing Club, founded in 
1873 by Peter McAvoy, James Bolan, H. 
Cumfort and James Roe, traveled home by 
an even more circuitous route. Starting 
from the China Basin, the club moved to 
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Gas House Cove Golden Gate 
National Recreation Area 


Van Ness, and in 1905 a new structure was 
moved from Larkin Street to Hyde and fi- 
nally to Aquatic Park. 

When the San Francisco Chronicle 
(1925-1933) and the Oakland Tribune 
(1936-1938) sponsored the Golden Gate 
Swim and offered trophies for the first po- 
liceman and the first fireman to finish, the 
Mayor, the Chief of Police and the Red 
Cross turned out to watch. So did a Depres- 
sion-era public hungry for free entertain- 
ment. The sponsoring papers let the ink flow 
freely to record the hoopla. Your choice of 
seven-course dinners featuring Kansas City 
steak, Maryland chicken or Louisiana 
froglegs for 85€ followed water polo and 
diving exhibitions. One Golden Gate race, 
billed as “The Swimming Classic of the 
West," attracted 12,000 spectators in heavy 
overcoats to the shore as swimmers 
slathered on red, blue or yellow grease to 
ward off the cold. “Those were the best 
years of all," says old-timer Lawton 
Hughes. 

Even when the papers ended their spon- 
sorship, and most other Depression-era 
antics fell out of fashion, cold-water enthu- 
siasts continued to flail about in the Bay. In 
1938 a horse named Blackie made excellent 
time beneath the Golden Gate Bridge, a 
stretch twenty yards short of a mile that’s 
also been faced by swimming teams from 
Stanford, the University of California and 
the U.S. Navy. Olympic champions, a nine- 
year-old boy, a blind man and an insurance 
executive who once wrestled professionally 
as the Masked Marvel have also taken the 
plunge at various times. So did a relay team 
from Golden Gate Junior College when 
they swam a steel cylinder containing a 
goodwill message from Oakland City Man- 
ager J.F. Hassler to San Francisco’s Mayor 
Angelo Rossi in 1935, the same year Rossi 
awarded one-legged Dick Rittger a trophy 
for winning the Golden Gate Classic. Jack 
Lalanne recently celebrated his 60th birth- 
day by swimming from Alcatraz to Fisher- 
man's Wharf while handcuffed, shackled 
and towing a 2,000-pound boat. 
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Aquatic Park 


The Great City of 
San Francisco 


In 1958 a twenty-year lease the clubs had 
signed with the city expired, and a long tug- 
of-war ensued. The city insisted that a little 
rendering unto Caesar was in order. Al- 
though private, the clubs were on municipal 
land. Arguing that it would destroy the 
sense of fraternity, the Dolphins and South 
Enders reluctantly opened their doors to the 
public. Non-members may now use either 
club's facilities between the hours of nine 
and five for $1.50. Then in 1976, in accor- 
dance with the 1964 Civil Rights Act and 
state Proposition 9, women were admitted. 
"We have maybe 130 women members 


now,” says Frank Drum. “Some of the older 


members were so bitter about letting them 
in that they resigned their membership." 
With the few bitter registers gone, the club 
now mixes men and women in fine harmony. 












The San Francisco a 
Oakland Bay Bridge 


Swimmers at Bay 


hotographs, inscriptions, ribbons and 

awards displayed in both clubs illumi- 

nate many of the great stories over the 
years: Joe Bruno, for example, was swim- 
ming the Golden Gate Channel in 1933, be- 
fore the Bridge was even built. “I’ve been in 
hospital wards filled with nothing but swim- 
mers sitting around with hot water bottles,” 
recalls Joe. “What a sight! You'd finish the 
swim and swear up and down you were okay, 
but they'd still take you on an ambulance 
ride." ‘ 

Even a mere once-over through the rec- 
ord charts and trophy cases at the Dolphin 
Club proves that Michael Garibaldi, 35, is 
currently the man to beat and the man to 
put your money on. The list of his accom- 
plishments reads like a one-man guided tour 
of the Bay’s geography. For example, he re- 
cently broke the 5.5-mile Sausalito-to-San 
Francisco record by besting the currents in 
one hour and 55 minutes, slashing more 
than an hour off the record that had stood 
for 20 years. “Next season I'd like to try the 
four miles from Treasure Island,” says the 
former NCAA All-American and alternate 

(continued) 
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Joe Bruno 


Quintessential Bay Swimmer 


irtually every travel brochure on 

\ ] San Francisco boasts the graceful 

magnificence of the Golden Gate 

Bridge. Joseph L. Bruno, however, remem- 

bers the days when “Golden Gate” referred 

only to the 1.2 mile channel of water be- 

tween Sausalito and San Francisco, where 

the Pacific Ocean joins the San Francisco 
Bay. 

After joining the Dolphin Swimming and 
Boating Club in 1933, before the construc- 
tion of the Bridge, he made his first crossing 
at age 21. In October, 1980, he completed 
his 46th crossing from Fort Point to Lime 
Rock, continuing to increase his record for 
the most official Golden Gate swims. 

With the exception of the war years 
(1942-1944), and when a dense fog pre- 
vented the competition in 1964, Joe has 
never missed the event. His times have 
ranged anywhere from 26.30 in 1952 to 68 
minutes in 1974, depending upon tide and 
weather conditions. 

He even found a way to make up for those 
four years he missed during the war. Due to 
the increased popularity of Bay swimming, 
the Dolphin Club has found it necessary in 
recent years to host the event on two con- 
secutive days. In 1978 and 1979, he swam 
twice during the same weekends. 

A native San Franciscan born in 1912, 
Joe Bruno recalls swimming in Gas House 
Cove when it was known as “The Hot 
Pipes” —the part of the Bay that once 
cooled the turbine engines for the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company. In 1937 he 
helped the Dolphin’s water polo team cap- 
ture the Bay Area League Championship, 
the same year he participated in “Discovery 
Day” by swimming from Pier 31 to Trea- 
sure Island to publicize the upcoming 1939 
World’s Fair. 

Joe keeps a chart on which he’s chrono- 
logically mapped all his rough water swims 
since the thirties. The impressive network 
details 28 different official routes, including 
12 Alcatraz swims and dozens of Aquatic 
Cove competitions—over 170 San Fran- 
cisco Bay races. 

For Joe Bruno, rough water swimming is 
more than just healthy exercise. “It’s a way 
of life that keeps me looking ahead,” he 
says. And his Golden Gate swim record be- 
comes more formidable with each passing 
year. —Diane Campbell 
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SAN FRANCISCO BAY SWIMMING RECORDS 


Round Trip Alcatraz 


(continued) 

to the 1964 U.S. Olympic water polo team. 
“That record’s been on the books for a while 
now.” 

Meanwhile Rich Harley, 31, is posting 
new records with aplomb at the South End 
Club. One of his crowning achievements 
was to become the first ever to swim the 9.7 
miles from the Richmond-San Rafael 
Bridge to the Club, a feat accomplished in 
just four hours and 13 minutes. 

"We're definitely all crazies,” smiles 
Rich Frenzel, Swimming Commissioner of 
the South End. As President of the Sun- 
risers, Rich has the distinction of leading 
the true lunatic fringe into the water every 
6:30 a.m. for a one-mile foray. “Whether 
it’s raining, foggy or pitch black out there, 
up to a dozen of us go swimming. I wouldn't - 
like to tell you all the things I've run into. 
Let's just say I’ve hit the pier a few times. 
During the wintertime our group drops 
down to Bob Roper (who once had virtually 
all the Bay records), myself and maybe up 
to three others." 

Kenneth Crutchlow, who once bicycled 
across Death Valley and indulged in a 
round-the-world hitchhiking race for the 
prize of a pint of beer, makes even these 
dawn exploits seem tame. He swam from 
Alcatraz to the mainland in 1972 on a day 
when the air was 38 degrees, and the water 
was a comparatively soothing 58. 

Donning a cap stenciled “Vacationing at 
Alcatraz," Crutchlow hit whitecaps and 
tides moving at one knot in the shipping 
channels and drifted westward toward Van 
Ness Avenue. He was almost unconscious 
by the time he pulled his way back to 
Aquatic Park. Supporters hauled him from 
the water and dumped him in a lukewarm 
shower, where he promptly began vomiting. 
Moments later he was sipping champagne 
in the sauna. 

Cut from the same cloth is Pax Beale, 
who once raced an ocean liner from San 
Francisco to Alaska on a bicycle and ran 


1:12:30 Garibaldi (79) 1:28:00 Roper (72) 





177 miles from Death Valley, the lowest 
point in America, to Mount Whitney, the 
highest point. Beale recently celebrated his 
fiftieth birthday by capping a champagne 
send-off with the first official nighttime 
swim to Alcatraz from the mainland. 

It's easy to understand the lure of the 
nighttime Bay, when the water turns black 
as a pearl. Even the harsh neon lights strung 
along the Wharf shops and over the water 
turn soft and opalescent when reflected in 
it, like costume jewels subdued by dark 
lights. The anchored boats rock hypnot- 
ically against each other. From a swimmer's 
eyeview, their rigging forms a bold lattice- 
work against the sky. 

"After my morning swim the sun is just 
starting to come up," says John Sullivan, a 
retired fireman with the South End Club, as 
he looks out over the black expanse. “That’s 
when I really feel alive. Everyone else is 
clutching a Thermos of coffee on the way to 
work, struggling to stay awake. Well. I feel 
as though I own the entire city." bets 
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